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Summary 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in 20 1 1 , a time when the global economy was struggling to recover from the financial 
crisis and slow economic growth. The OECD is an intergovernmental economic organization in 
which the 34 member countries discuss and develop key policy recommendations that often serve 
as the basis for international standards and practices. In addition, the OECD members analyze 
economic and social policy and share expertise and exchanges with more than 70 developing and 
emerging economies. The 34 member countries include Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Slovak Republic, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, and the United States. While all of the member countries are considered 
to be economically advanced and collectively produce 60% of the world’s goods and services, 
membership is limited only by a country’s commitment to a market economy and a pluralistic 
democracy. The OECD also has extended an invitation to the Russian Federation for membership, 
which includes meeting rigorous best practices relative to anti-bribery and anti-corruption 
standards. Furthermore, the OECD works with other potential partners such as Brazil, China, 
India, Indonesia, and South Africa with a view toward possible membership. 

The member countries rely on the OECD Secretariat in Paris to collect data; monitor trends; 
analyze and forecast economic developments; and research social changes and patterns in trade, 
environment, agriculture, society, innovation, corporate and public governance, taxation, 
sustainable development, and other areas to inform their discussions and to assist them in 
pursuing their efforts to develop common policies and practices. Following the financial crisis, 
the OECD played a major role in providing cross-country analyses of market reforms and 
programs to stimulate growth. The United States has sparred periodically with other OECD 
member countries over various issues, including U.S. antidumping laws and the size of the U.S. 
financial contribution. Karen Kombluh was appointed in 2009 by President Obama to serve as the 
U.S. Ambassador to the OECD. She stepped down as Ambassador and Daniel W. Yohannes was 
nominated to serve as the next U.S. Ambassador to the OECD. Key issues for Congress include 
OECD work on coordinating national approaches to curtailing bribery and the illicit use of tax 
havens. Congress appropriated about $82.2 million to the OECD in FY2013; the budget request 
for FY2014 was $83.2 million. 
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Background 

The United States, along with a number of European countries, formed the predecessor 
organization to the OECD, the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), in 
order to administer aid under the Marshall Plan for the reconstruction of Europe after World War 
II. In 1961, the OECD was formed to take over from the OEEC with a mandate to build strong 
economies in its member countries, improve efficiency, hone market systems, expand free trade, 
and contribute to development in industrialized as well as developing countries. In 2011, the 
OECD celebrated its 50th anniversary. The 34 member countries of the OECD decided to broaden 
the OECD beyond its roots as a transatlantic organization into a global network of nations that 
focus their efforts on assisting developing and newly emerging economies that adopt free market 
systems. As a result of this broader perspective, the OECD has shifted its emphasis from focusing 
exclusively on the members of the OECD to assessing the manner in which various policy issues 
affect a broad range of countries, including the impact globalization is having on world trade, 
wages, and industrial development. 

The OECD is organized around three main bodies: the Council, the Committees, and the 
Secretariat. Committees are comprised of representatives of all the member countries. The 
overriding committee is the Council, which has decision-making power. It is composed of one 
representative for each member country, generally at the level of Ambassador; gives guidance to 
the OECD; and directs its work. Since the work agenda is set by unanimous consent by the 
Council, a veto by a Council member removes an item from the agenda. The Council meets at the 
ministerial level once a year, when foreign, finance, and other ministers from member countries 
raise issues and set the priorities for OECD work for the coming year. About 200 committees, 
comprised of some 40,000 senior government officials from the member countries and 
representatives from the private sector and labor, meet to review and contribute to work that is 
conducted by the Secretariat. In many cases, these committees serve as conduits for providing 
information on work that is being conducted by officials among the OECD member countries on 
economic issues. 

The Council also determines the OECD’s budget, which presently amounts to about €354 million, 
or about $460 million (€1.00 = $1.3). The OECD’s budget is comprised of shared expenses, 
public sales of publications, assessments of all the members based on the relative size of their 
economies, and voluntary contributions (not a part of the official budget). The United States, 
which appropriated about $82.2 million in FY2012 (the Administration has asked Congress to 
appropriate $83.2 million in FY2014), contributed 21.58% of the OECD’s budget. 1 The U.S. 
share of the budget is expected to decline to 19.53% in 2018 as a result of financing reforms. In 
addition, the OECD undertakes special projects and research at the request of and on behalf of a 
smaller number of OECD members and other non-OECD members, who fund those projects 
separately. 

The Secretariat is comprised of a staff of about 2,500, mostly economists, scientists, lawyers, and 
other professionals, who are organized into directorates to support the work of the Committees to 
deliver the work program approved by the Council. As a result, the Secretariat is organized along 



1 Function 105 & Other International Programs, Fiscal Year 2014, Executive Budget Summary, Department of State, 
p. 46. Available at http://www.state.gov/documents/organization/207305.pdf. 
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substantive areas to mirror the work of the Committees, although the structure is flexible enough 
to handle cross-disciplinary studies. There are 13 directorates that focus their work in such areas 
as employment and labor; environment and economics; trade and investment; biotechnology, 
agriculture, science and technology, internet, tax and anti-bribery standards, gender, green 
growth; public management; and globalization and development. One directorate collects data, 
monitors trends, and analyzes and forecasts economic developments, while other directorates 
research social changes or evolving patterns in trade, environment, agriculture, technology, 
taxation, and more. In addition to standard statistics that provide quantitative measures of 
economic development, the OECD has developed a “better life initiative” through which it is 
attempting to assess more broadly the quality of life and policies that can enhance living 
conditions of people and households and improve well-being. 

The OECD produces (1) semi-annual economic outlook reports that analyze economic conditions 
generally and provide forecasts of economic growth in member countries; (2) comprehensive 
reports on the individual members of the OECD; and (3) a vast amount of statistical information 
and data on the member countries that are made comparable to facilitate comparison and analysis 
regarding best policies and practices. These data include national accounts, economic indicators, 
labor force and employment, migration, education, energy, taxation, tourism, and environment. 
The OECD also initiated and coordinates the work of the International Collaborative Initiative on 
Trade and Employment (ICITE), a group of 10 organizations with the stated goal of improving 
understanding of the impact of international trade on labor. The ICITE project has attempted to 
improve the knowledge base of trade and labor through empirical analysis, publications, and 
conferences. In 2012, the group published Policy Priorities for International Trade and Jobs, a 
compilation of 14 separate studies, ranging from trade, wages, and employment to trade and 
services, trade and working conditions, and regional trade perspectives. 2 Similar coordination 
takes place regarding the Internet as part of the Information and Communication Technology 
Policy Committee. 

In the 1990s, the OECD, under the direction of its member countries, including the United States, 
spearheaded an international agreement to outlaw crimes of bribery, and it continues to coordinate 
efforts that are aimed at reducing the occurrence of money laundering and corruption. Also, the 
OECD is a pivotal player in promoting corporate codes of conduct that attempt to develop a 
voluntary set of standards for multinational firms that can be applied across national borders. The 
OECD is also analyzing the role of state -owned enterprises in the world economy, and it is 
spearheading the development of potential international standards on the Internet. In 20 1 1 , the 
OECD members adopted an updated version of the OECD Guidelines for Multinational 
Enterprises that ( 1 ) includes a new chapter on human rights that is consistent with the United 
Nations’ Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights; (2) provides a new and 
comprehensive approach to due diligence and responsible supply chain management; (3) makes 
changes to such chapters as combating bribery, employment and industrial relations, bribe 
solicitation and extortion, environment, consumer interests, and disclosure and taxation; and (4) 
provides clearer and reinforced procedural guidance to strengthen the role of the National Contact 
Points, who hear complaints in each country. 3 



2 Policy Priorities for International Trade and Jobs, edited by Douglas Lippoldt, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 2012. 

3 OECD Guidelines for Multinational Enterprises 2011 Edition, OECD, 2011. 
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In the area of international investment, the OECD also sponsors a number of initiatives, including 
( 1 ) the Freedom of Investment roundtable, a forum for governments to discuss policy frameworks 
for international investment and capital movements; (2) the OECD Due Diligence Guidance for 
Responsible Supply Chains of Minerals from Conflict- Afflicted and High-Risk Areas to help 
companies respect human rights and avoid contributing to conflict through their mineral or metal 
purchasing decisions and practices; and (3) the Policy Framework for Investment, a non-binding 
set of policy areas to improve conditions for domestic and foreign investment. 



OECD Issues 

The OECD is a strong proponent of the view that increasing world economic growth and welfare 
is best supported by a free and open flow of goods, services, and capital. As a result, it views its 
own role in this process as that of a leading proponent of the benefits of globalization and as a 
“forum in which governments can work together to share experiences and seek solutions to 
common problems.” The OECD also seeks to facilitate a dialogue among its members and with 
developing countries on good governance to develop institutions and regulatory structures that 
can make a broad range of benefits available to the OECD members and to developing countries. 

Following the 2008-2009 financial crisis, the OECD directed its efforts to issues closely related to 
the crisis: low growth and high government debt levels; balancing stimulus measures to spur 
economic growth with efforts to consolidate public finances; and creating jobs, providing equal 
opportunities, and restoring trust among citizens. Since then, the OECD has shifted its focus to a 
new initiative titled “New Approaches to Economic Challenges” (NAEC) to improve the OECD’s 
analytical frameworks and policy advice. 4 This approach is meant to improve the OECD’s 
analytical framework by improving the way the OECD analyzes factors in key linkages and 
feedbacks in order not only “to improve better policy advice that delivers higher rates of 
economic growth, but to improve people’s well-being, support a fair distribution of the benefits of 
growth and ensure natural resources are used in a way that is sustainable over the long term.” 5 In 
order to promote this agenda, the OECD expects to focus on three broad areas: 

• Inclusiveness and Growth. The OECD is focusing its analyses on supporting 
countries in the design and implementation of agendas aimed at reforming their 
economies to spur growth and jobs. Continuing work will focus on such 
structural issues as competition and productivity; education and job skills; labor 
and product market reforms; domestic and international markets; innovation; and 
the more efficient use of energy. It is also looking at measures to make economic 
growth more inclusive and improving living standards across the board. This 
includes addressing structural reforms to affect the high rates of unemployment, 
issues of long-term structural unemployment, job instability, and poor career 
prospects. This initiative also will include an assessment of the skills that are 
necessary to compete in the global economy, while understanding the effect of 
the global economy on local economies. The initiative also includes migration, 
areas of high youth unemployment, an assessment changing skills needed in the 



4 New Approaches to Economic Challenges (NAEC) Summary and Update, Meeting of the OECD Council and 
Ministerial Level, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, 29-30 May, 2013, p. 2. 

5 Strategic Orientations of the Secretary-General 2013 and Beyond, Meeting of the OECD Council at Ministerial 
Level, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, 29-30 May, 2013., p. 5. 
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labor market, and mitigating the impact on income inequality that arises from 
necessary economic adjustments. In addition, the initiative will address the needs 
and issues of developing countries, including food security, illicit financial flows, 
governance of tax incentives to attract investment, and sustainable economic 
development. 

• Interconnectedness for Growth. This initiative is directed at analyzing the rise in 
interconnectedness and complexity that characterizes the global economy. 

Central to this concept is keeping markets open for trade and investment. The 
OECD hopes to assist governments in raising the rate of economic growth by 
seizing the opportunities offered by the global economy to develop new sources 
of growth. Areas of opportunity include such OECD initiatives as knowledge- 
based assets; global value chains; trade in value added; and green growth. To 
assist in this analysis, the OECD and World Trade Organization (WTO) are 
assembling a database on trade in value-added that is providing information on 
global trade, investment, and production patterns. The OECD expects to use this 
database to examine where and what types of jobs are being generated through 
global value chains through international trade and investment, including the role 
that investment in and income from knowledge -based capital play in global value 
chains. The OECD also will analyze the role that regional trade agreements play 
in promoting growth among the participating countries and the expected effects 
of the agreements on other parts of the world. 

• Institutions and Governance for Growth. The OECD argues that the recent 
financial and economic crises have undermined public confidence in markets, 
governments, and businesses. Consequently, the OECD argues that governments 
need to restore confidence by demonstrating strong political leadership and build 
a foundation of trust among citizens. In order to accomplish this goal, the OECD 
argues that policy makers must assure their citizens of the reliability of their 
policy action by (1) pursuing smarter and more effective governance through 
better regulation, increased resource efficiency, and by using innovative methods 
and technology to facilitate and support better planning and decision-making; (2) 
improving financial transparency and accountability; and (3) making government 
more open and more inclusive. The OECD also contends that governments need 
to adopt taxation policies to ensure that revenues are adequate to maintain sound 
public finances and businesses need to improve corporate governance to create 
value in companies for investors and all stakeholders. The OECD has assisted in 
this goal by updating the OECD Guidelines for Multinational Enterprises. In 
addition, the OECD has long argued that financial regulators need to address 
systemic vulnerabilities in the business models of large banks, including a 
separation of the commercial aspects of banking from investment banking 
activities. The OECD also supports efforts to improve financial education and 
consumer protection. The OECD hopes to strengthen its role as a partner to 
national and sub-national governments in implementing public policies by (1) 
enhancing the impact of its work with national governments; (2) focusing work 
on the implementation of policies; and (3) increasing the exposure of OECD to 
national leaders. Finally, the OECD has stated its intention to increase its efforts 
to be “a more effective and inclusive global policy network.” 6 



6 Ibid, p. 12-13. 
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Looking ahead, the OECD is directing its efforts at strengthening its role as an inclusive global 
partner. Some observers have viewed the OECD at times primarily as an organization 
representing the interests of the advanced economies and not focusing enough resources on 
developing economies. As a result, the OECD is attempting to: 

• Work with partner countries to create mechanisms to jointly identify priority 
areas for collaboration; strengthening data exchanges; fostering greater 
coordination through contact points; and encouraging opportunities for 
exchanges. 

• Build on regional initiatives in Latin America, Eurasia, Southwest Europe, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, and Southeast Asia to exchange policy perspectives and develop 
common understanding of joint policy challenges. 

• Improve the process of accession to the OECD to make the OECD more 
inclusive, relevant, diversified, and a more global organization. 

• Address global governance issues by contributing to the economic, social, and 
environmental work agendas of the G-8 and the G-20. 

• Play a leading role in global standard-setting by providing a forum for nations to 
share experiences and best practices; updating and upgrading new as well as 
existing standards and instruments; soliciting the views of non-member 
countries; and reviewing existing instruments to determine their relevance. 

• Identify gaps and needs in global standard-setting and consider how the OECD 
can contribute. 7 

OECD and the Financial and Economic Crises 

Since the 2008-2009 financial crisis and the ensuing economic recession, the OECD has worked 
closely with the G-20 8 group of nations to address economic recovery, global imbalances, and 
structural reforms. 9 According to the OECD, it has provided support to the G-20 on a wide range 
of issues, including 

• Restoring growth and jobs. The OECD supported the G-20 through work with 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in developing a framework for strong, 
sustainable, and balanced growth. 



7 Ibid., p. 14-15. 

s Members of the G-20 consist of the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
Germany, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Russia, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, South Korea, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the European Union. The Group of Twenty, or G-20, is a forum for advancing 
international economic cooperation among 20 major advanced and emerging-market countries. The G-20 was 
originally established in 1999 to facilitate discussions among the G-20 finance ministers. The prominence of the G-20 
increased with the onset of the global financial crisis in the fall of 2008, and the G-20 started meeting at the leader 
level. In September 2009, the G-20 leaders announced that, henceforth, the G-20 would be the “premier” forum for 
international economic cooperation. 

9 The OECD published a report on its role titled OECD Strategic Response to the Financial and Economic Crisis: 
Contributions to the Global Effort, OECD Report C(2008)191/Final, December 23, 2008. A copy of the report is 
available at http://www.oecd.org/dataoecd/33/57/42061463.pdf. 
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• Assisting G-20 countries in sharpening their social response to the crisis. The 
OECD contributed to the preparations of the G-20 Labor Ministerial held in 
Washington in April 2010 and in Paris in September 2011, including reports, 
background documents, or notes on various labor issues. 

• Reforming the international monetary system. The OECD has provided 
analytical work that examines how structural reforms can promote financial 
integration, reduce global imbalances, and limit the volatility of capital flows. 

• Pursuing the agenda on financial regulation. The OECD developed high-level 
principles on financial consumer protection, which were endorsed at the Cannes 
2011 Summit. It also supports the G-20 agenda on financial inclusion and small 
and medium-size enterprise (SMEs) financing. 

• Taxation. The OECD has worked with the G-20 to combat tax evasion through a 
peer review process that includes over 100 countries and a joint OECD/Council 
of Europe Convention on Mutual Administrative Assistance in Tax Matters, 
which provides for automatic exchange of tax information. 

• Anticorruption. The OECD has engaged in the G-20 Anticorruption Working 
Group in the areas of foreign bribery, whistleblower protection, public sector 
integrity, and enhanced dialogue with business. 

• Reinvesting in agriculture, combating price volatility, and promoting food 
security. The OECD coordinated with the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) in preparing the policy report on “price volatility in 
food and agricultural markets policy responses,” which provided the basis for the 
G-20 Agriculture Ministers to develop their Action Plan. The OECD is involved 
in the follow-up and assigned staff to the Agricultural Market Information 
System initiative. The OECD, with its partner organizations, is making specific 
recommendations to G-20 members in the area of agricultural productivity and 
the environment conducive to promoting private investment in agriculture. 

• Phasing out fossil fuel subsidies. The OECD is supporting countries in 
implementing their commitments to the G-20 fossil fuel subsidy initiative and 
released in October 2011 the first-ever Inventory of Estimated Budgetary Support 
and Tax Expenditures for Fossil Fuels. The OECD is one of the four international 
organizations that contributed to the joint report to leaders at the June 2010 
summit in Toronto and the November 2010 summit in Seoul and coordinated the 
International Organization report for the November 2011 summit in Cannes. 

• Implementing the Seoul consensus on development. The OECD worked closely 
on six of the nine pillars of the Multiyear Action Plan — domestic resource 
mobilization; human resource development; food security; trade; investment and 
job creation; and knowledge sharing — and is actively contributing to their 
implementation. The OECD also provided relevant inputs to the other pillars — 
infrastructure; growth with resilience/social protection; and financial inclusion — 
to the G-20 countries and international organizations that are leading their 
implementation. 

• Global value chains. At the G-20 St. Petersburg summit in June 2013, the 
OECD, in combination with the World Trade Organization (WTO) and the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), delivered a 
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